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publications reported that no progress had been made, and was dis- 
missed at its own request. James R. Angell, Edward L. Thorndike, 
and James B. Watson were selected as the committee to recommend 
new members. Howard C. Warren, of Princeton University, was 
chosen president of the Association for the ensuing year. J. W. 
Baird, Madison Bentley, and S. I. Franz are the new members of the 
council, and Robert M. Ogden was selected as the representative of 
the Association on the council of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Twelve persons were elected to membership in the American Psy- 
chological Association at the Cleveland meeting, as follows: Henry 
Foster Adams, of the University of Michigan ; Charles Macfie Camp- 
bell, of the Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, New York ; Walter 
Bradford Cannon, of the Harvard Medical School; Wallace Craig, 
of the University of Chicago ; Ludwig Reinhold Geissler, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; William Healy, director of the Chicago Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute; Thomas Verner Moore, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington ; Jared Sparks Moore, of the Western Reserve 
University; Rudolf Pintner, of the Toledo University; Albert T. 
Poffenberger, of Columbia University; B. R. Simpson, of the Brook- 
lyn Training School for Teachers, and Clara Salem Town, director 
of the laboratory of clinical psychology in the Illinois School for 
Feeble-minded. 

Will S. Monroe. 

State Normal School, 

Montclaie, New Jersey. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

From Religion to Philosophy: A Study in the Origins of Western 
Speculation. Francis MacDonald Cornford. New York and Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xx -\- 276. 
Mr. Cornford, favorably known by his suggestive book, " Thucydides 
Mythistoricus," here presents a study of the origins of Greek philosophy. 
It may be regarded as a companion piece to Miss Harrison's " Themis," 
to which he contributed many scattered suggestions and the chapter on 
the origin of the Olympic games. Like Miss Harrison and, if one may 
hazard a conjecture, probably under her influence, he seeks the clew to 
the tangled web of religion and philosophical speculation in the teach- 
ings of the French school of sociology. 

Mr. Cornford strings the early Greek philosophies on two threads of 
tradition — the scientific and the mystical. The former leads from Anaxi- 
mander through Anaximenes, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, to Leucippus ; 
the latter unites Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, and 
Plato. It will be seen that Empedocles appears in both lists as com- 
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bining elements of both traditions; and the same must be said of other 
early philosophers, if one accept the principle of classification here pro- 
posed. The fundamental distinction lies in the supposed fact that the 
scientific tradition rests upon the basic conception of Moira, which signi- 
fies a spatial distribution, whereas the mystical tradition grasps the 
conception of Dike, which is a temporal process of adjustment. 

The book is divided into six chapters with the following captions : 
I. Destiny and Law; II. The Origin of Moira; III. Nature, God, and 
Soul; IV. The Datum of Philosophy ; V. The Scientific Tradition; VI. The 
Mystical Tradition. In chapter I. the concept of Moira in Greek religion 
is well analyzed; and the nature of Styx, the great oath of the gods, 
and the dispensation of Reason in Plato, are related to it. Chapter II. 
investigates the origin of Moira, and discovers it in a collective repre- 
sentation of a primitive social group projected into nature, because at a 
totemistic stage it was continuous with human society. All classification 
is based on tribal structure projected into nature. The four elements 
thus reflect the segmentation of a primary homogeneous group into a 
complex organization of the totemic type. Exogamy naturally exists in 
such an organization, and marriage of opposites (typified by the sexes), 
eventuating by the mediation of Eros in a birth of individual things, is 
the type of the cosmic process. Chapter III. traces the projection or 
extrusion from the homogeneous continuum of the social group of the 
three objectified entities, Nature, God, and Soul. This chapter is a 
summary of the Preneh sociological view of the origin of religion, with 
suggestive illustrations drawn from Greek data. Chapter IV. regards 
philosophy as the analysis of material present in religion, and as dealing 
primarily with physis, considered as substance, Soul, divine. Chapters 
V. and VI. discuss somewhat in detail the fundamental doctrines of the 
leading philosophers of Greece down to and including Plato, relating 
them to the principles laid down in the earlier, essentially introductory, 
portions of the book. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a work of this character, presenting 
the outstanding data of early Greek philosophy in the light of a principle 
not previously applied in extenso to their explanation, and freshly written 
in a clear and engaging style, is bound to be interesting reading. It is 
that and more; for undoubtedly our author's thesis contains more than a 
germ of truth, and his contribution possesses a value independent of his 
main contention. Por all that, the present writer regards it as his duty 
to deprecate this style of writing. We have already had too much 
philosophy of history imposed on the history of philosophy. Usually it 
has been of a more or less avowedly metaphysical or logical turn, and it 
has invariably tended to vitiate the whole, especially by destroying the 
healthy sense of historical perspective and by drawing attention away 
from the living wealth of concrete detail to a few dead abstractions. The 
anthropological and sociological speculations are distinctly preferable to 
the metaphysical, if for no other reason, because their data are more 
numerous and more concrete, and hence fewer degrees removed from 
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actual thinking. But to be made serviceable they require the comple- 
ment of interpretation by psychology, individual and collective, and by 
economic and industrial studies which shall take into account every aspect 
of experience and rational practise. In other words, there is no royal 
road to the comprehension of philosophy, religion, or anything else which 
is the product of man's highly complex nature and experience. Ideally 
the interpreter should have a complete inventory of the mental furniture 
of the thinker. In the case of an author this would involve the complete 
knowledge of his writings, of his reading, and other means of information, 
including the current notions and practises, of whatever kind, of his 
social environment. Practically of course this ideal is impossible of 
realization, which is to say, that except in a supposititious perfectly homo- 
geneous group, where the comprehension must be unconscious and quasi- 
instinctive, and individuality does not exist, one individual can never 
fully comprehend another. But nevertheless the principles of science 
require that we approximate as nearly as possible to ideal conditions. 
So the interpreter of Greek philosophy should approximately exhaust the 
available sources for a knowledge of contemporary thought. When (and 
then only) this shall have been done, will it be permissible, except as a 
guiding principle, to have recourse to generalities derived from a condi- 
tion of society practically as remote from the social environment of Plato 
as that of the Intichiuma is from that of the English don. Science is a 
conveniently elastic concept, and in her name the evolutionist has studied 
the primal star-dust as well as the effect of salt solutions on the ova of 
sea-urchins; but a practical and fruitful study of history will be vastly 
more concerned about proximate principles than with the reduction of the 
so-called elements. 

To descend to particulars, Mr. Cornford's book is an interesting com- 
pound of illuminating insight, arising from the application of general 
principles to facts adequately denned, and of obfuscating observations 
and discussions due to the acceptance of alien and undigested opinions 
which stand ill related to the facts. A few illustrations in point will 
perhaps serve to make this clear. Thus when our author says that the 
four elements were originally conceived as spatial compartments or prov- 
inces, he is clearly in the right, no matter how or from whom he derived 
this insight. It is a distinct gain to have this fact related to the Greek 
conception of Moira; the gain derived from relating it to the four-fold 
division of the camp of a totem-group is not so obvious. Now by common 
consent the most distinctive contribution of Anaximander, whom Mr. 
Cornford regards as the apxvy^V^ of tne scientific line of tradition based 
on the conception of Moira or spatial distribution, was held to be the 
concept of an apxt). It is a matter of common knowledge that Aristotle 
and the doxographic tradition interpreted apxt) as element (otoix«oi>); 
but Mr. Cornford follows modern historians in taking apyfi to mean 
" beginning," and so the most distinctive tenet of the first apostle of the 
scientific tradition belongs not to the dominion of Moira, the saint of his 
school, but to Dike, the tutelary divinity of the temporal order, which 
constitutes the mystical tradition! By the same token, Mr. Cornford 
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takes Anaximander's "Aircipov to be a metaphysical ( !) <£vuis or con- 
tinuum, a projection of the homogenous totem-group. All this ill suits 
the theory and the principle of classification. The writer, however, 
believes that in his essay " On Anaximander," 1 he has shown to the 
satisfaction of all candid scholars that d.pxv and a-ireipov, like oroixeioy, 
are to be interpreted spatially. This interpretation was reached not by 
the study of the totemist camp nor even by reference to the Homeric and 
Hesiodic Moira, but by a detailed investigation of the conceptions apxy 
Kal Trr/yrj and dpxv «al pi£a in pre-Soeratic thought. The comparison of 
the political dpx>] or " provincia " with the cosmological dpxrj was con- 
sidered and dismissed, not because it was not interesting or suggestive, 
but because no precise contact appeared to exist; such contact does exist 
mediately through the concept ripy, but it was not pressed because of 
its remoteness. From the writer's review of Hirzel's " Themis, Dike und 
Verwandtes," 2 Mr. Cornford might have derived some useful suggestions 
for the study of Moira, as he should have studied with care Diels's 
" Elementum." 

Again, Mr. Cornford has much to say of physis, which he regards as 
the datum of philosophy and as a concept projected from the continuous 
homogeneous totem group. It is from this that the concepts Nature, 
God, and Soul arise by differentiation and objectification. Physis, he 
repeats after Burnet, is the primary substance, and the early Greek 
philosophers habitually referred to their " primary substance " as <f>vcn<;. 
Obviously Mr. Cornford was not acquainted with the writer's " Uepl 
*u<T£0)s. A Study of the Conception of Nature among the Pre-Socratics " 
(1910), in which this view was controverted; nor could he be expected to 
know that Professor Burnet had meanwhile in a private communication 
to the writer virtually retracted the statements in question. One can 
not help wondering with what quizzical mien Professor Burnet might 
read the bizarre exaggeration of his own former opinion here presented. 
Such are the penalties of second-hand information. Our author is con- 
stantly misled by his theory into making false points, as when (p. 253, 
n. 1) he says : " <£wns in Plato means the World of Ideas," referring to 
the phrase iv rrj 4>wa (" Eep.," 597 A, " Phsedo," 103 B, " Parm.," 132 B). 
As a matter of fact the phrase denotes precisely what Lucretius (e. g., 
1, 270) means by in rebus, to wit, the world of objective existence or 
nature, as two of the passages cited clearly show; if in the third the 
words apply to " the World of Ideas," it is only per accidens, in that the 
World of Ideas is regarded as the world of truly objective nature. Even 
a superficial study of the word <£wris must convince the scholar that it 
was only in the course of a long development that it became charged with 
the meanings which Mr. Cornford seems to regard it as trailing like 
clouds of glory from its birth. 

If the treatment of <j>vcns reveals an unfortunate union of blind devo- 
tion to authority and a reckless speculation based on sociological theories, 

1 Classical Philology, Vol. VII. (1912), pp. 212 ff. 

*Amer. Journ. of Philology, Vol. XXIX. (1908), pp. 220 ff. 
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Mr. Cornford's discussion of the soul is like unto it. Although he speaks 
of the elSmkov- soul and the 6vp.6s- soul, in regard to the really crucial 
point, to wit, whether in a given case the thinker did use, or would have 
used, the word <p v X*li our author is consistently silent. Apparently he 
knows next to nothing of the development of the term and the concept; 
and yet it surely would be granted that until a reasonable knowledge of 
these fundamental matters is had, it must be idle in an historical work 
to say much about the subject. Nemesis follows on the heels of pre- 
sumption. Mr. Cornford has made several really good points in his 
book, and perhaps the best is his demonstration of the fundamental con- 
sistency of Empedocles. Yet even in the moment of victory he is struck 
down ; he is brought to his fall (p. 239 f .) by the report of Aristotle 
(" De Anima," 404 b, 8 ff.) that according to Empedocles the soul 
(ipvxrj) contains all the elements. If one considers the passage it is 
obvious that Aristotle's statement is only an inference from the fact 
that, according to Empedocles, fire perceives fire, water, water, etc.; the 
same fact leads Aristotle to assert that each element was a soul (i/w^i/)- 
Surely, it requires little experience to suggest caution here touching the 
inference to be drawn from such a passage. To Aristotle, of course, per- 
ception and intellection are functions of ipvxV' but would Empedocles 
have expressed himself or even thought so? There is no case of ^xtf 
in Empedocles except in the purely religious sense; and furthermore, we 
have a sufficient indication of what he would have said in fr. 110, 10 
Diels, where in obvious connection with the words quoted by Aristotle 
he says : iravra yap io-0i <pp6vrjo-iv *x £lv Kal vdpMTos aurav. Consequently all 
this had for Empedocles no obvious connection whatever with <f/v\ri, 
and hence there was no contradiction laboriously to explain away, as 
Mr. Cornford bestirs himself to do. The Empedoclean i^vx»? is a complete 
analogon to his orotxetoy. as others before Mr. Cornford have noted. 3 
Apparently Mr. Cornford has been influenced by Aristotle's calling the 
Empedoclean elements " souls " to do likewise ; they are not souls 
(jpv\ai), though analogous to souls. By parity of reasoning one might 
be led, as apparently Mr. Cornford was, to infer from the verse of 
Empedocles above quoted that all things are " soul." The urgent need 
of distinctions based upon careful historical study here becomes clear 
enough. Anaxagoras spoke of the NoCs, but so far as we know it never 
occurred to him to call it *v^v- The fact (if it be a fact) that Anaxi- 
mander spoke of the "Aircipov as a8a.va.Tov, and as ruling (Kvfiepvav) 
all things, does not make it Soul (*vx»?) and the fact that $wis in late 
Orphic hymns is personified and receives worship does not show that 
physis is Soul. 

Mr. Cornford's study of the " mystical " tradition is much better than 
the " scientific," probably because the factors to be correlated are more 
clearly defined and the analogies more obvious; but here too he regards 
the relation between the philosophical doctrines and the " religious " 
beliefs as too immediate. That they are related is so obvious that even 
8 See the writer 's ' ' Die Bekehrung im klassischen Altertum, ' ' etc., Zeit- 
schrift fur Beligionspsychologie, Bd. III., Heft 11 (1910), p. 4, n. 14. 
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the ordinary perfunctory student of the history of thought has not been 
able entirely to overlook the fact; to place primitive beliefs into imme- 
diate juxtaposition with the Platonic ideas is, however, only to ignore or 
to confess one's ignorance of the infinitely complex structure of civilized 
society and thought that intervened and wrought itself into manifold 
conventions of a substantive or normative character. By the time 
philosophy arose the complexion and specific contents of the normative 
forms had largely changed; not the primitive concepts germane to a 
world conceived in terms of magic, but a highly complex and sophis- 
ticated set of notions defined in relation to the arts and crafts of civilized 
society furnish the raw material or the proximate principles for the con- 
struction of a synthesis or serve as the corpus vile for analysis. Some of 
these concepts the writer has sought to trace in his " Antecedents of 
Greek Corpuscular Theories." 4 If Mr. Cornford will consider some of 
the matters there discussed, he will see that, e. g., the influence of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis on that of the atomic structure of matter is 
far less direct than he appears to assume. Both are related to the con- 
ception of semina certa, which has countless ramifications and develop- 
ments. One of the latter, to wit, Aristotle's principle of causation by the 
6/jimvvfiov, might furnish the text for a long discourse, as it sums up the 
whole body of common practise and discloses at the same time its own 
roots in the rites of sympathetic magic. But when the concrete historical 
setting is thus reconstructed it becomes clear that the distinction between 
the " scientific " and the " mystical " tradition fades into relative insig- 
nificance, having for its sole, but sufficient, basis the acknowledged fact 
that a group of Greek philosophers were historically in intimate relation 
to mystical sects and that, as one should expect of honest, energetic 
thinkers, their thought in the spheres of religion and philosophy reveals 
the operation of the same or similar normative concepts. That these 
similar concepts had ultimately the same or a kindred origin is almost a 
matter of course; the question for the historical student to raise and, 
if possible, to answer, is whether and to what extent the individual 
philosopher may have been conscious of their ultimate identity. The 
uncertainties that cluster round the philosophy of the Ionians and the 
difficulty of immediately correlating their scientific concepts with those 
of religion are obviously related to the curious phenomena of the divorce 
of Homeric theology from the religion of the common Greek, especially 
in Greece proper. We shall require much study of matters of detail, 
rather than more sociological speculation, before we can hope to offer a 
satisfactory solution of these vexed questions. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Franz Cumont. With an 
Introductory Essay by Grant Showerman. Chicago : The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1911. Pp. xxv + 298. 

This is a book to command attention. Since the publication of his 
4 Harvard Studies m Classical Philology, Vol. XXII. (1911), pp. Ill ff. 



